CIVIL RIGHTS 



The assassination of Martin Luther King Jr. — 25 years ago Sunday on 
a motel balcony in Memphis — shocked a nation, changed lives and 
forged a new resolve in the civil rights movement. A remembrance: 



King: Memories of a fallen 



Andrew 

Young: 

Awakened 
a conscience 



Young , one of King's closest 
aides , was underneath the mo- 
tel balcony when King was 
shot. Young has been ambas- 
sador to the U.N., a congress- 
man and mayor of Atlanta. 

THE MOMENT: "We were 
waiting for him to put on a shirt 
and tie. When he came out (on 
the balcony), he asked me if he 
needed a topcoat I said: ‘You 
might better get it You've been 
taking a cold and it's getting 
chilly out here/ ... Then I 
thought (the shot) was a fire- 
cracker or a car backfiring. 
When I looked up there, I 
didn't see him. I thought he 
was clowning around at first I 
ran up there. The police start- 
ed running toward us. We were 
pointing, saying, ‘Go back the 
other way (where the shot 
came from).' 

“The bullet went through 
and clipped off the base of his 
chin and took half of his spinal 
column, just like somebody 
had taken a knife and cut it out 
“You just didn’t feel anything. 
Just numb, except in terms of 
getting an ambulance." 

PERSONAL EFFECT: "It's 
hard to explain. It’s something 
I’ve always lived with. But 
when you come out of a Chris- 
tian background, death is a lib- 
eration and a victory. We were 
prepared by Martin to go 
ahead and keep on. On the Sun- 
day before he went to Mem- 




“I may not get 
there with you. 
But I want you to 
know tonight 
that we, as a 
people, will get 
to the promised 
land.” 

— Martin Luther King 
Jr. on April 3, 1968, 
the night before his 
death, in a speech at 
Mason Temple, 
Memphis 



AFTERMATH: 

The balcony of 
the Lorraine 
Motel in 
Memphis, 
minutes after 
King’s 

assassination. 
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By Web Bryant, USA TODAY 



leader 







phis, we had a meeting with 
John Conyers, Harry Belafonte 
and Dick Hatcher. Martin was 
discussing how to take the en- 
ergy of the movement into poli- 
tics. That’s one reason I went 
into politics, because of him." 

NATIONAL IMPACT: “It awak- 
ened a long dormant con- 
science in academia and the 
business world. There was a 
dramatic boost in the number 
of black students enrolling in 
colleges the year after Martin's 
death. People began to realize 
the racial situation in America. 
Even those who fought against 
him suddenly realized that the 
only voice of non-violence was 
taken from us and they had 
better start doing something 
about this or something else 
might happen." 



By Joe Stewardson, USA TODAY 

YOUNG: 'Death is . . . victory.’ 




Rev. Billy Kyles: ‘It just didn’t seem real’ 



Kyles, a Memphis minister 
and civil rights activist , was on 
the balcony of the motel with 
King, waiting to take him 
home to dinner. 

THE MOMENT: “It’s almost as 
if the shooter was waiting for 
me to move so he could get a 
clear shot at Martin. I walked 4 
or 5 feet down the balcony. I 
thought I heard a car backfir- 
ing — When I looked over the 
railing, I realized everybody 
down there was ducking. I 
looked back up and saw Martin 
lying there. . . . There was just 
this tremendous hole in his 
face. I knew it was fatal to have 
that size hole. It just didn’t 
seem real. 

“I saw blood pouring from 
his face. I had picked his tie 
out The bullet severed the tie 
and turned the knot upside 
down. There was a crushed cig- 
arette in his hand, and the 
force of the bullet had picked 
him up and thrown him back. 
His eyes were moving, but he 
never said anything. I went to 
the phone to call an ambu- 
lance. I couldn't raise anybody. 
You had to go through the mo- 
tel switchboard and there was 
nobody down there. I just start- 
ed beating on the wall. Ralph 
(Abernathy) came in and pat- 
ted me on the shoulder. But 
there was no way I could be 
calm. 

‘The police were coming to- 
ward us. I told them to call an 




By John L. Focht, A P 

ON THE BALCONY: The Rev. Billy Kyles at the Memphis motel 
where 25 years ago he was with King when King was shot. 



ambulance on police radio.” 

PERSONAL EFFECT: Many 
of us stayed in shock for five or 
10 years. I had to make a 
choice. There wasn’t much 
chance in me getting violent; 
it’s just not my nature. But I 
felt, ‘What’s the use? To hell 
with this country.’ I felt that 
way for a few days. The other 
side of me said: ‘What are you 
talking about? Martin gave his 
life for a cause.’ I saw him ly- 
ing down on that balcony. He 
could have been president of a 
university or anything he want- 



ed. But he died for people. I 
couldn’t stop. I had to try and 
pick up the mantel and keep 
doing his work.” 

NATIONAL IMPACT: “It af- 
fected not only the nation but 
the world. It shows that one 
person can make a difference. 
When I saw young people 
standing on the tanks in Tian- 
anmen Square with flowers in 
their hands and singing We 
Shall Overcome, I knew what 
kind of impact his life and this 
movement had on the world. It 
moved me.” 



Hosea Williams: ‘Divided, conquered’ 



Williams, field organizer for 
King's marches, was under- 
neath the balcony of the motel. 

THE MOMENT: “I backed up 
and looked up. Dr. King wore 
only one kind of shoe, a Frank 
Brothers black shoe, and 
ribbed socks. I saw his shoe 
through the rail. When I got up 
to the body, Ralph Abernathy 
had King’s head in his hands. I 
knew he was dead. White po- 
licemen came running out 
from a firehouse across the 
street The first thing I thought 
was, ‘They did it’ ” 



PERSONAL EFFECT: “ 

thought, ‘How crazy can Amer- 
ica be? They have killed the 
one man who lived and 
breathed non-violence, who 
kept the rest of us piped down, 
cool and patient’ Now we were 
really going to get this stuff 
straight once and for all with 
white America. I’m a chemist 
I just had this desire to take 
molecules out of the air and 
construct a weapon and just 
kill everything that was white. 
But then I thought, ‘That's just 
the opposite of what Dr. King 



King had always told us, 
‘You’ve got to keep this team 
together and it won’t matter if I 
die.’ But we allowed the white 
power structure to divide and 
conquer us. Dr. King’s dream 
has all but turned into a night- 
mare for those that it was 
meant to help. We became 
powerless, like a bad dog who 
barks but has no teeth. Dr. 
King never knew how influen- 
tial, how powerful worldwide, 
he had become.” 



I would want you to do.’ ” 

r NATIONAL IMPACT: "Dr. 




WILLIAMS: Deadly 'desire’ AP 




